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The Sanitas Trap is the only self-scouring, simple water-seal trap ever invented which retains 
its seal against siphonage, back-pressure, evaporation and all other adverse forces which can occur 
in good modern plumbing work. It is free from all obstructions to the water-way such as gates, 
valves, or balls, and has no working parts to get out of order. It requires no back venting to pre- 
serve its seal. The trap may, however, be vented like other traps if desired, and it has the advantage 
when so vented over ordinary vented traps of not losing its seal by evaporation. For the vent may 
be applied below the outlet, a sufficient distance, to bring the water-seal out of the reach of the 
induced air current which causes the evaporation. The ordinary & trap cannot be so vented with. 
out subjecting it to the danger of self-siphonage, from which the Sanitas trap is free. The Sanitas 
trap has a greater power of resistance to siphonage even unvented, than the vented § trap, and 
when properly set will retain this power indefinitely, even under sinks, which the vented §& trap 
will not. Therefore the expense, danger and complication of venting may be avoided, and greater 

safety and simplicity attained. 





THE SANITAS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office: 207 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices: 64 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 229 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 0. 47 to 49 Dearborn Street, Chicago [1]. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA: ARNOLD & CO., 40 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN ‘FRANCISCO, 
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(arse removal of the vaulted ceiling of the Albany Assembly 
“3 Chamber is nearly complete, and the sky is visible from 
the scaffold- 
As usual, the daily papers testify their interest in the 


the floor of the room between the timbers of 


ing. 


proceedings by all sorts of anecdotes, most of which appear to 
be apocryphal. One of these, in describing the way in which 
the great vault was built, represents Mr. Eidlitz as being much | 
surprised to find, after the centres were removed, that the ribs 

were rising at the crown. 


* A youngster in his office” came 
to the rescue by pointing out that “the arches were wrongly 
loaded,” and that this effect was inevitable. Hereupon, accord- 
ing to the veracious tale, Mr. Eidlitz protested that he ** never | 
heard of a groined vault rising at the crown,”’ but he submitted 
meekly to the counsel of the “ youngster,” who produced “a 
book nearly a hundred years old,” in which were given illustra- 
tions of arches afflicted with this tendency, and advised him 
that it would be best to check the aspirations of the key-stone 
by putting a weight on top of it; and the ceiling was accord- 
ingly loaded with iron. We hardly know whether to admire 
most in this picturesque narrative the figure of the distin- 
guished German architect and engineer learning for the first 
time, after completing the widest groined vault in existence, 
that some arches were disposed to rise at the crown, or that of 
the patronizing with his Rondelet under his arm, 
prescribing a load of pig-iron on the crown as a remedy for the 
deformation of a pair of arch ribs eighty-five feet in span. 
() ceiling is the destruction of the pictures painted by William 
M. Hunt on the tympana under the “formeret” arches of 
the vault. The pictures, which were painted on the bare stone, 
had lost much of their beauty, and one of them was almost 


** voungster,” 


NE of the most important incidents of the removal of the 


entirely obliterated by the dampness coming from a leak in the 
root, but many people will be sorry to lose even so much as is 
left of their fire and brilliancy. 


and sevé ral de vices have been 
One of the least practicable 
schemes is that for sawing off a thin slice of stone, with the 
picture on it, which was proposed to some of the Vanderbilt 
It 
appeared, however, that in this case the picture would have to 
be repainted, and the sensible reply was returned that there 


proposed for saving them. 
family as a suitable enterprise for them to pay the cost of. 


could be no great advantage in saving a slice of stone, on which 
some one would have to paint Mr. Hunt’s picture anew. A 
more promising plan is to remove the painted stones to another 
part of the room, where they will not 


be covered by the new 
ceiling, and reset them there, without retouching, and this may 


perhaps be done. 


CURIOUS statement comes from New York, to the effect 
that the insurance companies of that city have declared 
war on incendiaries, and propose to drive them into s¢ clu- 


sion, where they can be kept out of mischief. The way in 


| which this is to be done is, it appears, to identify persons who 


are in the habit of setting buildings on fire, and refuse to issue 
policies to them; and when an “incendiarist,” to give him the 
polite name invented for him by the New York papers, moves 
into a new house or store, the companies propose to cancel at 
once ali policies on property in the building belonging to other 
people. It seems that professional “ incendiarists ” like to hire 
lofts in stores or tenement-houses, and there carry out their 
schemes, and it is expected that the other occupants of a build- 
ing in which one of these individuals may gain a lodgment, 
finding themselves in danger of being left without insurance, 
will help the underwriters to expel him. We should say that 
in any other community than New York the best way to get 
rid of a known incendiary would be to call a policeman, and 
have him marched off to jail, but metropolitan justice has 
certain peculiarities, among which may be a disposition to let 
incendiaries and underwriters fight out their disputes among 
themselves; and as, according to the newspaper accounts, there 
are many persons, both men and women, known to the insur- 
ance companies, who get policies on goods which do not exist, 


| and set fire to the buildings in which they are supposed to be 


stored, the only weapon available against them appears to be 

some such system of boycotting as that proposed. 

| Eassie, one of the pioneers in the modern movement for 
domestic sanitation. Mr. Eassie was born in Scotland in 

1832, and was educated He was for 


HE English papers announce the death of Mr. William 


as an engineer. a time 


| assistant to Sir Isambard K. Brunel, perhaps the greatest 


engineer of the day, but, when still a young man, was sent to 
Russia with the late Dr. Parkes, to superintend the construc- 
tion of the British military hospitals in the Crimea. On his 
return to England he devoted himself to what was then a new 
It need hardly. be 
said that the specimens of drainage work which he was called 
in to examine at that time would be considered barbarous ‘now, 


profession — that of sanitary engineering. 


| but they served very well as a contrast to the improved systems 


which were even then beginning to be well understood among 
experts, and his book on “ Healthy Houses,” containing an ex- 
planation of the principles of modern house-drainage, with 
illustrations from his own practice, written in a clear and 
lively style, was so fortunate as to attract public attention 
in a remarkable degree. 


It passed through many editions, and 
was undoubtedly one of the principal agents in bringing about 
the sanitary reform which began fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and is still in His subsequent book, on “ Santtury 
Arrangements for Dwellings,” is little else than an abridgment 
of the “ Healthy Houses.” His energy and reputation did 
much to promote the establishment of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain, and his extensive practice did not prevent him 
from writing frequently to the technical journals. He was 
lecturer on hygiene at the Charing Cross Hospital, and a 
member of many learned societies. 


j FHE natural history, or rather, we should the 
NI! psychology and moral philosophy of microbes, seems to 

eTow more interesting every day. It is not long since we 
heard of a sort of animaleule which had a deadly hatred for 
microbes, and would devour and destroy them in the system, 
that this beneficent 


progress. 


now say, 


and it now appears little creature is in a 


considerable degree a work of art, consisting, as we are told 
by Public Health, of “a little mass of bioplasm,” which has 
been “ educated”’ to resist the fell assaults of the bacterium. 


According to this authority, many, perhaps most, maladies 
“are produced by parasitism,” the attack being simply the in- 
vasion of the harmonious community of organisms which com- 
The 
invading colony, which may be the offspring of a single germ, 
finds its crowth resisted by the healthy organisms naturally 
present, and a war follows. 


poses the healthy body by a colony of hostile strangers. 


The strangers, according to this 
soluble 
The latter, however, 
are brave and intelligent, and in fighting the invaders they 
learn how to resist the poison, so as to become in time almost 


theory, have the property of secreting a substance, 


which is poisonous to the native bioplasms. 
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unaffected by it. Where the piratical colony is small, and 
vigorously resisted by the natives, it is exterminated without 
coming to the perception of the individual whose body forms 
the scene of battle. If the invaders appear in greater force, 
the contest grows so serious that disturbance of the functions 
ensues, and the individual is then said to be suffering from an 
attack of the disease of which the invading microbes are char- 
acteristic. The gallant littke home microbes fight hard, how- 
ever, and gain by fighting strength and skill to resist; and un- 
less the pirates show such force as to overpower the garrison, 
and extinguish the life of the patient, the natives, with every 
moment of successful resistance, gain in power, until they are 
able to drive out the strangers, and recovery takes place. More 
than this, the domestic microbes, now become veterans in fight- 
ing against that particular enemy, can easily repel an attack 
from a second colony of the same sort, and their owner is said 
to be * protected” against a recurrence of the disease. Even 
for years afterward, as Public Health says, although the origi- 
nal microbes have long since been replaced by new generations, 
the descendants of the old heroes” retain an inherited prow- 
ess, Which enables them to beat off all attacks of the same dis- 
order. Although the power of the system to resist infection 
depe nds upon the training of the bioplasms which inhabit it 
to contend with the bacteria of that particular infection, this 
training need not always be given by struggles with the disease 
itself. On the contrary, by arranging a contest between the 
home forces and an army similar in character to that which we 
fear, but of less destructive power, our bioplastic heroes may 
be so well drilled in the tactics necessary for defeating this sort 


of enemy that a subsequent onslaught of more serious charac- | 


ter will be repelled with certainty. This, we are told, is the 
philosophy of vaccination and inoculation with attenuated 
virus of all kinds, and as the microbes transmit their warlike 
accomplishments to their posterity, the theory seems to open an 
unexpectedly brilliant prospect of the ultimate abolition of in- 
fectious diseases. In fact, the homeeopathic principle of simi- 
lia similibus curantur seems to have been nothing else than an 
early statement of the same notion. The followers of Hahne- 
mann claim that a drug which causes certain symptoms in 
t healthy person will cure similar symptoms in a sick person ; 


now they may go farther, and explain that by administering | 


mall doses of a medicine which is known to cause’ certain 
derangements in the he althy body, they train by degrees in re- 
h influences a force of bacteria which, when 


sistance to suc 
it grows large enough, will drive out the hostile bioplasmic 


colony which has been causing similar derangements in the | 


body of the patient. 


. PIECE of reconstruction worthy of Chicago is now going 
H on in Bremen. That city possessed, until last January, 
' in Exchange, dating fromthe Middle Ages, and much fre- 
quented by the merchants. On the first day of the year it was 
burned. As it happened, the cellar of the building, after a 
common fashion in Ge rmany, Was occupied as a saloon, where 
beer and wine were dispensed to thirsty business-men. The 
vaulted ceiling of the cellar saved it from injury, to the great 
satisfaction of the merchants, who had a sentimental regard for 
the ancient room, and it was resolved to keep it intact. Un- 
fortunately, the ceiling of the basement was considerably higher 
than the present street grade, and in rebuilding the Exchange 
it was considered of great importance to keep the first floor 
down nearly to the street-level. The merchants were easily 
convinced of the correctness of this view, but they could not 
make up their minds to lose their beer-cellar, so a compromis¢ 
has now been agreed upon, by which the vaulted ceiling of the 
basement is to be removed, the earth excavated to a suitable 
depth below the present level of the floor, the walls and piers 
inde rpinned or rebuilt, and the vault reconstructed at a level 


enough lower to admit of entering the ground-floor directly 
from the street. At first sight this seems an extravagantly 


tly method of adjusting the matter, but it appears that in 

ten days before the place was closed for beginning the altera- 

tion ten thousand persons visited it, and the sales amounted to 

more than five thousand dollars; so the proprietor is probably 
justified in wishing to kee p his location at any sacrifice. 

VVILE celebrated antique marble quarries which were dis- 

ered some years ago in Tunis are now to be worked 

with the aid of the wire-saw, a device which would prob- 


ibly have amazed a Roman quarry-man. On the rediscovery of 


the quarries, after the opening of Tunis to civilization, a Belgian 
company gained control of them, and made preparations for 
working them at a great scale, but the business did not prosper 
as was expected, and the company has just been reorganized, 
and changes made in the methods of extracting the marble. 
For this purpose an extensive system of wires has been pro- 
vided, driven by an engine of sixty horse-power, and affording 
facilities for sawing the stone in almost any part of the quarry. 
The wire is used in the form of a cord of three strands, twisted 
together. Each strand is a steel wire about one-sixteenth of 
an inch in diameter, and the twist makes a turn once in two 
inches. The cord runs over pulleys at each end, and is driven 
at a speed of about fifteen feet per second. ‘The loops of end- 
| less cord are very long, and cross the quarry in various direc- 
| tions. At any spot where it is desired to use the wire for cut- 
| ting, an iron frame is set up, having pulleys at the upper end, 
capable of adjustment in any direction, and two other pulleys 
below, attached to a bar which slides up and down on the 
frame, and is controlled by long screws. The wire cord is 
taken into this frame, and carried down over the lower pulleys, 
| and, the frame being placed over a block of marble, or a fresh 
| portion of the quarry, the moving wire is lowered, as it cuts its 
way into the stone, until the block is severed. Sand and water 
| are fed automatically into the groove cut by the wire, and the 
| sawing goes on, in hard marble, at the rate of six inches an 
hour. When used for cutting from the quarry, two holes are 
| 
| 
i 


drilled in the stone, in which the upright pieces of the frame 

are set, and the wire cuts between them, down to the level of 
| the bottom of the drill-holes. The wire-saw is found so effec- 
tive that it is now used for cutting the larger blocks into the 
special shapes that may be ordered, and the quarry company 
supplies finished work as well as rough blocks. It is a pity 
that these beautiful marbles should not be better known here. 
The antique yellow, which is found in great masses in the 
quarry, is, to our mind, the most beautiful marble ever put into 
the market, and a pink shade is found which is said to be very 
pretty. ‘There are various indications that the buildings of the 
next decade in this country will contain a good deal of marble 
and other colored stones, used in novel ways; and it is very 
desirable that the architect’s palette of marble, so to speak, 
should be set with all the colors that can be procured. 


er English papers seem to contain an increasing number 
* of notices of historical estates offered for sale, and one 
would imagine that the heirs of the great families had 

been seized with a panic, and were abandoning their ancestral 

| property at any sacrifice. The most curious piece of real 
| estate now in the market seems, according to the Builder. 
to be the Island of Foula, which lies in the Atlantic, thirty- 

five miles north of the Orkneys, and is generally supposed to 

| be the “ultima Thule” of the ancients, —the extreme point 
of the world. The island itself it a mere rock, two and a half 

miles long by something more than a mile wide, but it is in- 

habited by nearly three hundred persons. The residence of 

the lord of the manor is known by the pretty hame of * Liora- 

field,” but, as the house contains only four rooms, the name 

appears to be the principal attraction. Another estate, which 

seems likely to furnish more comfort to the owner than 

“farthest Thule,” is the Echt property, the ancestral home of 

the Lindsays, the Earls of Crawford. Eight hundred and 

fifty thousand dollars has been refused for the estate, but as the 

net rental of the farms is twenty thousand dollars a year, and 

the owner enjoys, besides, the use of a magnificent mansion, 

partly built by the late George Edmund Street, a private 

observatory, and four thousand acres of forest and moor for 

hunting, the property may be regarded as paying a tolerably 

cood interest on the investment. 


| 
| nee - 
| 
| 


NE of the useful practical suggestions of the Wiener Bau- 

() industriezeitung is that an excellent paint for walls may be 

made by dissolving, with the aid of a moderate heat, one 

part of paraffine in two or three parts of heavy oil of creosote. 

| The solution should be thick when cold, but not solid. In 
use, the can containing it should be set in warm water, so that 

the paint may be liquid, and flow freely from the brush, and 

the wall should not be too cold. For brick walls exposed to 

dampness, or liable to become soaked by driving rains, this 
forms a useful application, either on the inside or the outside. 
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FRENCH—-WINDOW BOLTS. 




















Fig. 49. 
bolt. 


Mortise French Window- 
J. B. Snannon & Sons. 


Fig. 50. French Window-po!t. 
Hopkins & Dickinson Manufacturing Co 


g Co. 


RENCH-WINDOW bolts are usually mortised into the | 


centre style of one of the sashes and are so arranged that 
a crank or handle on the face of the sash will throw a bolt 
in each direction, so as to lock the window at the top and the 


a knob and spindle. 
gearing-box or mechanism of the bolts 
can be let into the door in the 


box. ‘The retail price of this appliance 
is $4.00 in bronze, including a bronze 
handle. Figure 50 is another form, sim- 
ilar in its action as regards the bolts, but 
intended to plant on the face of the sash. 


turning the bar on top of the catch. The 
retail price in bronze is $4.00. 
Espagnolette-bolts are arranged, like 
the foregoing, with the shoot up and 
down, but in addition the bolts are made 
to turn so as to hook onto a post or peg 
at the top and bottom. 
have several advantages, as they not 
only lock the sashes, but also draw them 
up firmly against the window-frame, 


the weather. 
form of espagnolette-bolt. 

There are many other devices adopted 
for securing French windows. In the 
cheapest class of work an ordinary cup- 
board-catch is used; and in the 
work they are sometimes secured 
with a regular key lock. 





Fig. $1. Espagnolette-boit. 


best 
Hopkins & Dickinson Mfg. Co. 








bottom. Figure 49 is a form operated by | 
In setting it, the | 


same | 
manner as an ordinary mortise-lock, and | 
the two rods dropped in through a hole | 
bored the length of the sash, the rods | 
screwing into the hubs on the gearing- 
ce | is turned back against the wall. 
| right angles to the wall, or midway between these positions, 





The crank handle drops into a catch on | 
the opposite sash, and can be locked by | 


They are much | 


used in France for double windows, and | 


thus making them more secure against | 
Figure 51 illustrates one | 


CHAIN—-AND—CHECK BOLTS. 

At one time it was considered quite essential that a front 
door should be provided with a chain door-fastener, which 
would permit the door to be opened a few inches to inspect any 


doubtful character on the outside, while it could be opened no 











Fig. 52. Chain Door-fastener. P. & F. Corbin. 


farther. Figure 52 illustrates a typical form of chain door- 
fasteners consisting of a slotted plate to go on the face of the 
door, and a chain secured to the door jamb, with a dog on the 
end of the chain which will slide freely in the slot of the plate. 
A holder is provided to which the chain can be attached when 
not in use. There are many varieties of chain fasteners. They 


| would average about $1.00 per set in cast brass, and $2.50 


silver-plated. P. & F. Corbin manufacture a rim door-bolt which 
has a chain attachment, the dog of the chain working in a slot 


| . . 
| cut in the barrel or plate enclosing the boit. 


Instead of a chain, some form of hinged bar is often em- 
ployed, the fixture then being designated as a check-bolt or 
door-fast. Figure 55 illustrates one form of door-fast (Nichols, 
Bellamy & Co., agents). The staple-shaped bar or rod works 
in a standard which 
is screwed to the 
| door-jamb, and fits 
over a knob secured 
to the The 
door, on being 

opened forces the 
| knob along between 
the prongs of the 
bar until it can go 
no farther, permit- 
ting the door to 
open only about 
When it is not desired to secure the door, the bar 
When the bar is turned at 


dc or. 





Fig. 53. 


French Door-fast. Nichols, Bellamy & Co. 


four inches. 


the shoulders are brought directly over the knob on the door- 


| catch, and the door is secured so that it cannot be opened at 


all. This fixture retails at $2.50, in bronze. 


Figure 54 is another form of door-fast consisting of a 


Tm. 
/ 









a 


Fig. 54. 


Door-fast. 


Sargent & Co. 


| straight bolt working through a hinged socket attached to the 


door. The bolt has shoulders at the end which fit into the 


| catch on the door-jamb in such a manner that when the door 


is opened and the bolt tilted the shoulders are held by the 
jamb-catch, the bolt slipping through the socket on the door. 
The retail price of this fixture, in bronze, is $2.00. 

Figure 55 illustrates a form of door-check which combines 


; 


1 Continued from No. 663, page 109. some of the features of both of the foregoing fixtures, though 
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taking up more space when applied. It retails at $1.00 in either 
nickle-plate or bronze. 


MORTISED DOOR-BOLTS. 


In addition to the ordinary lock on a door, it is sometimes 


found desirable to attach a plain bolt of some form, as an extra | 


security. The form most commonly used is known as a mor- 


tise door-bolt, consisting simply of a barrel-bolt in a cylindrical | 


ease, which is mortised directly into the door-style and is opera- 


ted by a spindle with turn-button or knob on the inner face of | 
In external appearance the various makes of mor- | 


the door. 

— tised door-bolts are very much 
| alike though some are fin- 
ished so as to require no 


other mortising than can be 





others require more hand 
work in the application. 





plete bolt, and also shows 
one form of internal arrange- 
ment. When the bolt is 
thrown, the shoulder on the 
follow, 2B, is turned so as to 
bring it very nearly on a line 
with the centre of rotation of 
the spindle, thus locking the 
bolt. The spring, C, tends 
to keep the shoulder from 
| rising. 
UU The simplest and most in- 
Fig. 55. Perkins's Door-check. Ports genious mortise door-bolt 
st. mouth Wrench Co. which has come to our atten- 
tion is the one manufactured by Sargent & Greenleaf, des- 














ignated as the 


“(gem 
mortise-bolt,’’ Figure 57. T) 










It consists simply of a — \ 
solid bolt completely fill- © (L 7 

ing the diameter of the | 2 Va } 
bolt-case. The cogged } | as sepsis a 
spindle works over the a & oe 


teeth cut across the bolt. o. 
The last tooth towards _ 
the back of the bolt is 


smaller and projects less —— 

than the others, and the — = -2 
last cut is wider than the hn Dre a [ 
intermediate ones; so | aoe {> | 
that when the bolt is —— tee J 


thrown the cogged spin- Fig. 56. Cylindrical Door-bolt. Ireland Mfg. Co, 
dle wedges into the wide cut and locks the bolt, making it practi- 
cally impossible to throw 
it back by external pres- 











done with an auger, while | 


Figure 56 illustrates a com- | 


sure. The beauty of this 
[ bolt is, there is nothing | 
-— about it that can possibly | 





get out of order, and the 
only effect of wear would 
be to make it work more 
efficiently, if possible. P. 


Fig. 57. Gem Mortise Door-bolt. Sargent 
& Greenleaf. 


& F. Corbin, Russell & Erwin, the Stoddard Lock Manv- | 


facturing Co., and the Reading Hardware Co., manufacture 
door-bolts similar in the main to Figure 56. The following 
table gives the average retail prices: 


TABLE OF MORTISE DOOR-BOLTS. 


Retail prices per dozen. 


MANUFACTURER. Plain Bronze. 


Ireland Manufacturing Company $2.25 $2.62 
H. B. Ives & Company.... sous oan 3.00 3.50 
ES Hct cndcaedsetcce 0taxdedcs 5.50 3.50 
P. & F. Corbin........ .céqapegeeesess 2.70 3.00 
Russell & Erwin........ ses Cover eeessseece 2.55 2.55 
Stoddard Lock and Manufacturing Company *6.00 *6.00 
Reading Hardware Company................00 | cccecccececcces 2.00 


* List Prices. 


[To be continued.] 
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The Arch of the Simpion, Milan. 


Y a curious freak of fortune we can say that the most Classic of 
the monuments at Milan were erected at the commencement of this 
century. We know that on the morrow of the French Revolution 

there was through the whole Latin world a furious revival of classi- 
cism, a disentering of Greeceism pushed to the very verge of extrava- 
gance. People no longer swore but by Pallas and Vulcan, and 
women, habited in the pep/um, desired that their offspring should be 
named Themistocles or Scipio, and that their daughters should be 
called nothing if not Julia and Xantipe — not particularly reassur- 
ing for their future husbands this. 

Architecture also yielded to a similar mania, and at Milan, for 
instance, all buildings erected at this time bear the mark of this 
Classic renaissance. ‘The arch of the Porta Ticienese is a striking 
example of this. It was to be erected to perpetuate the memory of 
the victory won by Napoleon I at Marengo in 1800, but while it was 
being erected, that hero was conquered and exiled to St. Helena, 
and the monument achieved another destination. It was dedicated, 
as the inscription says, ‘‘to Peace, the liberatrix of the people.” 
Alas! mofuments, like books, have also their destinies. 

This arch, designed by the architect Luigi Canonica, is conceived 
in the purest Grecian style. It is composed of two pilasters and two 
columns of the Ionic order supporting an architrave, above which 
rises a pediment. The justness of the proportions makes the appear- 
ance agreeable, and when Milan is entered by the Porta Ticinese 
one might almost believe that he had entered a Grecian city, if it 
were not for the very modern garb of the inhabit<nts and the ultra- 
occidental appearance of the quarter. The finest arch which is to 
be seen at Milan is that of the Simplon, so-called because it is thrown 
over the road which leads from Milan to the Alps of the Simplon. 
It has quite an accidental origin: it was first built of wood in 1806, 
by order of the Municipality of Milan, when Prince Beauharnais, 
with his wife Amelia of Bavaria, ruled Lombardy as viceroy. ‘The 
design of this improvised monument was found to be so satisfactory 
that it was decided to translate it into marble, but the decoration 


| was intended to be something other than that which it now bears. 


In memory of the battle of Jena, it was decided that a Victory 
should be placed on the summit. ‘Thorwaldsen had sculptured the 


| triumph of Cesar, and the deeds of Napoleon were to figure as bas- 


Nickle-plated. | 


reliefs in the intercolumnation between the pilasters. But the dis- 
aster at Waterloo modified this plan. Instead of the glories of the 
Emperor, the bas-reliefs immortalize the fetes of the restoration — 
another proof, alas, that monuments are subject to the caprices of 
destiny. 

The statues which ornament the public places at Milan are very 
few in number, and all belong to modern times. The monument to 
Count Cavour and that to Alexander Manzoni are conspicuous for 
that difficulty which I have had occasion to insist on in the course of 


| these studies on architectural Italy —I mean the inconvenience 


which the civil garb in our day opposes to the sculptor. Cavour was 
a statesman, and Manzoni was a romancer, a philosopher and poet. 
One represents politics, that is to say prose; the other, fiction, 
imagination, dreams, that is to say poetry; yet nevertheless the 
two statues are as like as two drops of water. What we see nowa- 
days in the statue are a frock-coat and trousers; and, alas, all frock- 
coats look alike. Though the sculptor has tried to find a new pose, 
to model with great care the expression of his subject, to give it 


1Continued from No. 663, page 111. 
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a fine physiognomy and to indue it with noble gestures, he will never 
succeed in lending to his work either nobility or originality. The 
sculptor who busies himself with modern subjects can find strong 
and distinguished expressions for those subjects only which furnish 
him a determinate manner of treating either the nude or the clothes. 
There is an example of this in the monument recently erected by the 
radical party to the Garibaldians at Mentana. Here the author con- 
ceived an allegorical work — Italy offering a crown to the martyrs 
to the national cause, and a personage richly draped, with shoulders 
bared, serves to give to the monument an air of dignity and force: 
about the pedestal is wrought in bas-relief military scenes relating to 
the Garibaldian epoch, and serving to explain the historical connec- 
tion of the monument. 

In religious sculpture the artist still finds sufficient resources. 
Great men of the Church have always worn a costume which lends 
itself to treatment by the brush or the chisel. The priestly 
robes give to the figure majesty and amplitude. An archbishop’s 
statue, if it be well cut, can bear comparison with those of antiquity : 
that of Frederick Borromeo, which may be seen at Milan, forms a 
singular contrast with the bourgeois silhouette of Cavour and Man- 
zoni. After St. Ambrose, Charles Borromeo is certainly the individual 
whom the Milanese hold in the greatest veneration. He belonged to a 
noble family, and played an important role in his country at the time 
of the Spanish domination, toward the last half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was nephew of the Pope Paul LV. Rigid critics reproach 
him for religious intolerance and the fury with which the fanatics, at 
his instigation, persecuted the Protestants of the Valteline; but this 
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Monument to Cavour, Milan. 


manner of comprehending religion was quite in accord with the cus- 
toms of the times. When the plague devastated Milan in 1576, he 
distinguished himself by the kindness he showed the unfortunate and 
the heroic zeal which he displayed during the entire duration of the 
epidemic. He was always by the bedside of the stricken. Frederick 
Borromeo, his nephew, to whom the Milanese have erected a statue, 
also distinguished himself during the plague which ravaged Milan in 
1609, the description of which, so vivid and terrible, forms one of 
the most beautiful portions of Manzoni’s romance entitled “ Les Fian- 
ces.’ That which particularly appears worthy of admiration is 
that in the midst of the terrifying occupations of this public calamity 
he still thought of intellectual work, and founded a great library and 
conservatory of science and arts. He collected 44,000 volumes, 
which included 14,000 manuscripts. His statue is erected on the 
public place directly in front of the door of the library founded by 
him, and which, under the title of the Ambrosian Library, has to-day 
become one of the most important in Italy. 

At the time when this cruel epidemic which decimated the popula- 
tion ravaged Milan, they were obliged to construct a lazaretto, to 
which was given a very monumental aspect. In the interior we still 
see a court-yard, three of whose sides are formed by a portico in the 
Moorish style, which recalls the Spanish domination. It is curious 
to note how the Arab style arrived in Italy upon two opposite sides, 
through the Venetians, who brought it from the East, and through 














the Spaniards who brought it from the South of the Iberian peninsula. 

On the Place of the La Scala Theatre stands a fine monument 
erected in the honor of Leonardi da Vinci. The statue rests upon 
a pedestal whose four corners are decorated by statues of his four 
most illustrious pupils, and has a fine effect, all the figures being 
dressed in the garb of the fifteenth century. The head of Da Vinci 
in particular is full of nobility and expression. La Scala Theatre, 
which is built on this place, is the largest which Milan possesses, and 
one of the finest in all Italy, which contains several of the first rank. 
Its name is derived from the fact that the site whereon it rests was 
formerly occupied by the church of Santa Maria della Scala, founded 
by the wife of Bernabo Visconti, a daughter of the Scaligers of 
Verona. It was built in 1778 by the architect Piermarini. It has 
this peculiarity, that its construction was undertaken at the expense 
of acertain number of amateurs who were joined together for this 
purpose, and whorecouped themselves for the outlay in less than two 
years by the rental of the boxes. The habit has been preserved in 
Italy, but especially in Milan, of holding a levee in the boxes; to 
there receive visits and prolong conversation even after the end of 
the performance, and in case of need to take light repasts, eat sweet- 
meats and drink champagne. For this purpose behind each box at 
the Scala is a finished room like a boudoir, with a divan, arm-chairs, 
table and so on. 

Another curious Milanese structure is the Gallery Victor Emmanuel, 
which is a glazed public promenade richly paved with marble, 
where in winter-time people can promenade while it snows or hails 
without. This gallery is as wide as a street, and as high as a cathe- 


Monument to Manzoni. 


dral. In form it is a Greek cross, and is entere| at each end of the 
four arms through glazed doorways. The central part, where the 
four arms of the cross meet, is covered by a vast octagonal dome 
fifty metres high, and ornamented at the height of the first story by 
the statues of sixteen illustrious men. The pendentives of the dome 
are also ornamented by four frescos, which represent Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. Farther up are to be seen other frescos rep- 
resenting Art, Science, Agriculture and Industry. The total length 
of the gallery is 295 metres; and its height to the beginning of the 
glass is thirty-two metres. Each arm measures about fifty metres 
in length. The gallery was built in two years by an English com- 
pany after the design of the Architect Mangoni. The first stone was 
laid in 1865. At night it is illuminated by more than two thousand 
gas-jets. It is used asa general rendezvous in which the Milanese 
gather to chat and loiter, and learn the news of the day and idle 
away those hours of the day and evening which in Latin countries 
hang heavy on the hands of those who are not through their 
needs engaged on some daily task. The chief entrance of the 
gallery opens on the cathedral square, through a vast monu- 
mental doorway, a full arch in form, which is prolonged on either 
side by porticos where the promenaders can easily circulate and 
find a shelter on rainy days or shadow during the summer. 

Milan passes as the intellectual capital of Italy, and shows itself 
worthy of the name by the extraordinary number of museums which 
it possesses. The student can here find something to satisfy every 
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curiosity. The Palazzo Brera, which is also the Palace of the Sci- 
ences and Arts, contains unheard of treasures. Its architecture is 
very remarkable: the facade, imposing by its simplicity, impresses 
the visitor favorably. In the court-yard is to be seen the statue of 
Napoleon I, by Canova, who has represented the hero naked, holding 
in his hands a sceptre and a Victory. About the court are arranged 
statues of illustrious citizens of Milan. This palace contains a 
valuable library, a numismatic collection in which are more than 50,- 
000 coins and medals, eight rooms devcted to paintings and sculpture 
and an archeological museum. Besides the Palazzo Brera and 
Ambrosian Library already mentioned, and in which there is a bust 
of Byron by Thorwaldsen, Milan possesses also a municipal art 
museum and a civic museum for eollections of natural history, 
mineralogy and ethnography, the Museo Poldi, which contains a rare 





colleetion of jewelry and ancient arms, and finally the Palazzo della | 


Ragione, where are stored the archives of the city, amongst which 
are found documents dating from the seventh century. The amphi- 
theatre of the arena is an imitation of a Roman structure, built by 
the architect Canonica, the same one who built the Ionic arch of the 
Porta Ticinese. This amphitheatre is elliptical in form, measuring 
326 metres on the major axis and 152 metres on the smallest. It 


can accommodate 30,000 spectators, and around the arena the archi- | 


tect has arranged a canal, which could be filled with water and used 
for naumachia. In 1807 a regatta was given in this way in honor of 
Napoleon I. 

Like all the great cities of Italy, there is at Milan a royal palace, 
formerly the residence of the rulers of the city. The royal palace 


of the defunct, the arms, utensils of his trade, the brush or 
chisel if he was an artist, and who also added lamps of exquisite de- 
sign, fruits and wine, in order that if the departed should again 
awake, he might satisfy his wants and find at hand the objects with 
which he had been familiar during his existence on earth. Thanks 
to this the Italian cemeteries have always preserved a monumental 
air and one full of poetry. The Campo Santo at Pisa, the Campo 
Verano at Rome, San Miniato at Florence, the Cimitero di Staglieno 
at Genoa are necropoli which do not yield in beauty to those which 
remain to us from antiquity. 

At Milan, beside the common burying-ground, where arise mauso- 
leums which families consecrated to their relatives, has been built 
the Fancedio, destined to receive the ashes of illustrious men 
whose busts we see above their funeral tablets. The architect who 
constructed this pantheon very fully understood the kind of architec- 
ture which was suited to an edifice of this kind. The same archi- 
tect built the crematorium in one part of the cemetery, which is used 
for the cremation of corpses. This building is constructed in a 
Greco-Egyptian style, sufficiently in consonance with its uses, as cre- 
mation of the dead was, according to the historians who have treated 
this question, first practised by the Egyptians. The practice of dis- 
posing of the dead by cremation in these days was first propagated 
in Italy and besides Milan several other large Italian cities have cre- 


| matories. The Catholic Church has always combatted the idea as a 


at Milan has nothing remarkable in its style, but it contains one of | 


the rarest curiosities of architecture which can be mentioned. We 
can still see here a little church dedicated to St. Gothard, which 
serves to-day as the court chapel. ‘The tower constructed by Poco- 
raro, of Cremona, is a very marvel of construction in terra-cotta. It 
was built in the time when Lombards excelled in this kind of work, 
but there now remain to us very few specimens of the kind, because 





Loggia degli Osj. Milan. — Fourteenth Century. 


of the relative fragility of the material employed. It cannot defy 
the ages as can granite and marble. 


reéstablishment of a Roman custom; but an English review, which 
voices the views of the Company of Jesus, published a short while 
ago an article in which it was said that the dogmas of the Catholic 
religion were not at bottom opposed to the destruction of corpses by 
fire. Nevertheless, those who remain faithful to the Roman faith 
make it their duty up to the present time to follow the system of in- 


| humation as introduced by the early Christians in the catacombs. 





The traveller can also admire in the Plaza dei Mercanti the re- | 


mains of the Loggia degli Osj, of severe and classic architecture, 
whose surbased arches of the ground story possess a rare boldaess, 
although a little heavy because of their form. In the upper story we 
still see a range of niches containing statues. It is regrettable that 
blinds have been affixed to the windows within the pointed arches 
and to the windows in the story below. These modern wooden 
fixtures completely destroy the imposing sobriety of this design, 
which reealls to us the fairest ages of Italy and art. 

The Italians inherited from their pagan ancestors a veneration for 
their dead. The cemeteries which we meet in the great cities of the 
Peninsula give us a very poetic and very attractive image of eternal 
rest. The final catastrophe which befalls all is here mitigated by a 
mise en scene full of seductive charm. The dead is not an inani- 
mate being, completely insensible to external things — he sleeps, and 
they protect his sleep with all the marvels of art and love. They 
create for him a shade; they erect for him mausoleums; they make 
marble couches; as if at the awakening he must rise with a smile 
of gratitude for all those who during his temporary effacement have 
surrounded him with such tender cares. All this makes us think of 
the Etruseans, who enclosed in their tombs the favorite belongings 





[To be continued.]} 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.} 





HOUSE OF MISS C. 0. JONES, OCHRE POINT, NEWPORT, R. I. MESSRS. 
PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


RESTORATIONS OF THE ROMAN FORUM BY LUIGI CANINA. 


Forum at the time it excited the admiration of Constantius as is 

narrated in the article on “ Equestrian Monuments ” elsewhere 
in this issue. Luigi Canina, from whose famous work “ Exposé his- 
torique et topographique du Forum romain” (1834-45) these illus- 
trations are copied, was born at Casal in 1793 and died at Florence 
in 1856. About 1829 he went to Florence and became architect in 
ordinary to Prince Borghese and was employed by him on excava- 
tions in the Roman Campagna and the Via Appia. After re- 
maining here several years he passed to Turin and became professor 
of architecture in the Turin Academy of Fine Arts. In 1843, he 
was elected Associate Member of the Institute of France. _ His most 
important work was “L’ Architecture antique décrite et demontrée 
par les Monuments,” in nine volumes, published between 1830 and 
1844. 


MU For plates will give an idea of the possible appearance of the 


VIEWS IN MILAN, ITALY.—SANTA MARIA PRESSO SAN CELSO; 
PANORAMA; INTERIOR OF THE CREMATORY, MACIACCHINI, 
ARCHITECT; ABBEY AT CHIARAVALLE; STATUE OF FREDERIC 
BORROMEO; INTERIOR OF SAN AMBROGIO. 


COTTAGE FOR DR. EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH, JACKSON, N. H. MR. 
J. P. PUTNAM, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


A MAUSOLEUM FOR MRS. L. C. HUCK. MR. A. CUDELL, ARCHI- 
TECT. 





Mexican MUSICIANS EXEMPTED FROM Mivitary Service. — There 
is a law here that whoever will learn to play well on one instrument and 
play on the plaza one or more evenings in the week shall be excused 
from military duty. The result is that every little town has a band 
that any of our large cities might be proud to own, and these public 
concerts afford one of the greatest pleasures of a visit here. As I write 
a fine band is at the door of the hotel serenading the black but comely 
prima-donna of a monkey and dog show who is stopping here. The 
semi-weekly concerts on the plaza serve the purpose of our fashion- 
able walks and drives in bringing the people together to gossip and 
exhibit their clothes. The music commences at 9 Pp. M., and continues 
till midnight, during which time the plaza is crowded with people, 
though, to an American, it seems anything but gay. — Exchange. 
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EQUESTRIAN MONUMENTS. — V2 
J HERE was a special ap- 
| propriateness in making 
an equestrian statue of 
Caligula, fer he was unquestion- 
ably extravagantly fond of the 
animal, and one of the best 
known of his many mad freaks 
was proclaiming his horse In- 
citatus a consul, and endowing 
him with priestly functions also. 
Naturaliy no treatment was too 
cood for so noble and intellec- 
tual an animal, and ivory mar- 


Bellerophon killing the Chimera. A Terra~ ger and golden water-pail were 
S t=] 
cotta Bas-relief in the Britisn Museum. 





his to use, while the less exalted 
animals of the imperial stud fared less luxuriously. Although this statue 
of Caligula, now in the British Museum, is but a piece of patchwork 
— the rider’s head, arms and right thigh and the horse’s near fore-leg 
and hind-leg, one ear and part of the mouth are pure restorations, 
while the off hind-leg contains only occasional fragments of original 
make — it stands high as a piece of art and would stand higher, and 
in spite of its size—it is only 6 feet and 8} inches high — but for 
the existence of the Marcus Aurelius. There is no sure proof that 
the statue really is a Caligula and not some later Cesar: it has, 
however, been so styled since its discovery in the sixteenth century 
and will probably always be so known. It is one of eleven marble 
statues bought for $20,000 by the Museum authorities in 1864 from 
the Ex King of Naples, ana before that time had a place in the Far- 
nese galleries. 

Amongst the less important pieces of antique equestrian sculpture 
now extant may be enumerated briefly a bronze horse found in the 
Baths of Constantine and now in the Palazzo Rospigliosi at Rome, 
and another found at Herculaneum and now in the museum at Naples ; 
a group which represents a horse attacked by a lion, found in the 
bed of the Almo, and which very evidently served as the model for 
a similar group which supports one of the columns of the pulpit 
in the Cathedral of Siena; a horse in the grand ducal gallery 
at Florence which, being found near the spot where were found 
the scattered remains of the famous group of Niobe and 
sons and daughters, is supposed to have borne one of the sons 
—who is fabled to have been slain by Apollo, while engaged in ex- 
ercising his favor- 
ite horse; a bas-re- 
lief in the Villa Bor- 
ghese at Rome 
which shows Mar- 
cus Curtius leaping 
his horse into a 
marsh — the fabled 
yawning chasm—to 
save Rome from de- 
struction; and an- 
other bas-relief of 
the same hero in 
the gallery of the 
Earl of Pembroke 
at Wilton, England. 

To here speak of 
the great number of 
fragments of pro- 
eessional friezes in 
which the horse is 
introduced — the 
Panathenaic frieze, 
the Phigalian mar- 
bles, the Giganto- 
machia, unearthed 
by the Germans a 
few years ago at 
Pergamon — and 
the still greater 
number of  sarco- 
phagi representing 
battle -s.enes in 
which appear 
horses, most adini- 
rably modelled, 
must be left for fu- 
ture treatment ; but 
one fragment of 
exceptional merit 
should be men- 
tioned, the head and 
shoulders of what is supposed to be one of the horses attached to the 
quadriga which crowned the famous monument erected at Halicar- 
nassus in memory of Mausolus, King of Caria. If this bit of 
sculpture may be taken as a sample of the whole, no one will feel 
inclined to dispute the right of this monument to a place amongst 
the seven wonders of the world. Just when destruction overtook it 
is not known, but it probably fell a victim to an earthquake in the 
thirteenth century. 





Horse from the Tomb of Mausolus. 











The vague speculations that have been sketchily presented as 

to the great losses? posterity can charge to the accounts of accident 
or malicious mischief in the matter of scuplture assume more definite 
shape as soon as an attempt is made to give some account of those 
equestrian statues of which little is left but the mere name, and the 
name is not a guaranty of the worth of the subject, as more of them 
are mentioned merely incidentally than formally described as art 
works of prime importance. When it is brought to mind that 
toman leaders brought to Rome statues by the thousand * — three 
thousand seems to have been the canonical number for a proof of 
real prowess — it can hardly be doubted that among them must have 
been many equestrian. It seems fair to assume that some of these 
statues were small, perhaps nothing more than travelling gods which 
the pious took with him in his bosom or amongst his impedimenta 
wherever he went, and some of the early statues were probably not 
imposing in size; indeed, it is recorded that the equestrian statue 
which was erected to the honor of Clelius at Rome some four hun- 
dred years before our era was limited by law to a height of three 
feet, so its destruction by fire need not be considered a proof of 
a very great conflagration. 

The art of founding made but slow progress, or else the early 
Romans did not have a great love for the horse, as it is said to have 
been a very unusual mark of honor that equestrian statues, at that 
time “a great rarity,” should have been erected to Caius Mznius 
and Lucius Furius Camillus, the consuls who completed the subjec- 
tion of Latium about 338 B. c., but nothing is said as to their being 
big or little: even the fact that the statue of Menius was placed on 
the Columna Menia at the end of the forum on the Capitoline does 
not give any clue, for though the base was unearthed and identified 
not many years ago, who can say how big an affair this column was. 
But earlier than any of these is recorded a myth that Romulus him- 
self celebrated his victory over Fidene by erecting at Rome, per- 
haps about 700 B. c., a bronze group — himself seated in a quadriga 
and just to be crowned by a Victory. If this tale be true, this piece 
of sculpture not only long antedates the first Grecian quadriga which 
was set up before the Temple of Pallas at Athens about 500 years 
B. C., but shows how common a thing working in bronze must have 
been for it to be possible to do such a work in a raw and recently 
founded town. ‘To be sure, it is generally conceded that bronze- 
founding was known to the Romans at an earlier date than to che 
Greeks, but two hundred years is a long lead for the less artistic 
nation to have gained over the other. ; 

Vases and coins* show how common an element in design was the 
horse and rider, and the many vases which were decorated with in- 
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Cleelian Gens. 


Caius Metellus. 


cidents that were common in the hippodromes and circuses, and the 
knowledge that these. great gathering-places were decorated with 
multitudes of statues suggests unavoidably that if here were to be 
found statues of boxers, foot-racers, wrestlers and gladiators, here, 
too, must have been seen many a statue of a favorite jockey on his 
no less famous horse, and many a charioteer in biga or quadriga 
guiding his clumsy vehicle swaying behind the flying steeds. Frag- 
ments that have come to us are, then, quite as likely to be parts of 
the ignoble hero of the race-course as portions of some patrician 
soldier raised to the rank of demi-god in honor of some conquest 


1 Continued from page 90, No. 661. 

2 STATUARY AS PROJECTILES, — During the siege of Byzantium by Septimius 
Severus the citizens “ precipitated from the walls upon the heads of the 
besiegers entire bronze statues not only of standing but of equestrian figures.” 


‘When during the reign of the Emperor Justinian, Theodotus, King of the 
Goths in the year 537, laid siege to Rome by his general Vitiges and the mole of 
Adrian was assaulted the besieged cefended themselves by throwing statues 
down upon the heads of their enemies.’’— Winckelmann’s ** History of Ancient 
Sculpture.” 

NUMBER OF ANCIENT STATUES. — “189 B. c., M. Fulvius Nobilior conquered 
the Aitolians and Ambrakia, that city which had been the residence of the art- 
loving Pyrrhos, King of Epeiros. From this favored spot, as well as from other 
places in Greece, the Roman general carried off an almost ineredible amount of 
booty which should make his triumph even richer than those which had pre- 
ceded, We are told, that he also brought Greek artists with him to direct the 
artistic arrangements of his celebration. In his triumphal procession were seen 
two hundred and eighty-five statues in bronze, as well as two hundred and thirty 
in marble.” ‘“ About twenty years later, Paulus A. Emilius made a most 
brilliant entry into Rome, after having conquered Perseus of Macedonia, at 
Pydna, 168 8. c. Three days long it lasted, and two hundred and fifty cheriois 
full of works of art, statuary and painting, could scarcely pass in on the first 
great day.” “* Another twenty years passed, and Metellus Macedonicus in 148 
B. ¢., celebrated his victory over Pseudophilippos, by a triumph in which were 
very many statues from Dion in Macedonia. Among these was Lysippos’ cele- 
brated group in honor of Granicos, representing Alexander and twenty-tive 
mounted warriors.’ — From Mitcheli’s ‘> History of Ancient Sculpture.”’ 

*Corns. — A coin which bears on its obverse an equestrian figure standing on a 
base pierced by three arches with the legend M. A2MIL10 LEP. is supposed to 
commemorate the building of the Pons Lepidi 179-142 B. c., and may or may not 
also be taken as proof that an equestrian statue of the projector finally adorned 
his completed work. 

Another coin inseribed MAR. PHILIPPVS AQVAM bears a mounted 
figure supported by the many arches of an aqueduct and may indicate that the 
Marcian aqueduct once upheld an equestrian statue of Quintas Marcius Rex, 
who in 144 B. c. began to build the aqueduct which when complete measured 
some sixty-one miles. 
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which won him the applause of senate and people: or they may be 
parts of some ostentatious piece of decoration which some one took a 





Quintas Salienus. Cassander. Amyntas. Audoleon. 


fancy to bestow on his native town, such as the troop of gilded 


horses that Scipio Metellus set up in the Capitol; or the four gilded 


city of Corinth at a later period in the second century of our era, 
horses, by the way, which rested or pranced upon ivory hoofs. 
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Antiochus VI. Horatius Cocles. 





Nero Claudius 
Drusus. 


Attila Gens. 


The gilding! of bronze statues seems a little like refining pure gold 
and about as ineffective, for to many people there is no pleasure in 
looking at a bright bronze statue, which is often as effulgent as a 
fully gilded one could have been, and modern taste requires that 
the patina of antique bronzes should be simulated by a chemical 
treatment of the surface. Whether the gilding was applied for the 
purpose of increasing the decorative effect, or whether it was in- 





Bronze Horse from Herculaneum, in the Museum, Naples. 


tended as a protective coating is not clear, nor if this last was the in- 
tention, is it clear that it was not a mistake, as a galvanic action 
between the gold and some of the bronze alloys may have been 
established to the injury of the surface of the latter. At apy rate 
the haunches of the horse bestridden by Marcus Aurelius are pitted 
with corrosions which may have been caused by such chemical 
action. The sheen of the gilded statue certainly nullifies the effect 
of much of the modelling, as can be seen in the equestrian groups 
which surmount the proscenium-wall of the Nouvel Opéra, at Paris, 
whose really fine modelling would never be suspected, because in sun- 
shine the glittering reflections entirely prevent one from perceiving 
the true forms. 

By a stretch of the imagination the modern employment of a 
horse for a weather-vane may be accepted as all that survives of a 
custom, that had some vogue in ancient times, of setting an equestrian 
statue as high aloft as possible on the summit of a pillar or column. 
A little gilt figure of a horse a few inches high cavorting on nothing- 
ness is absurd enough in its inappropriateness, and it would seem 
that a large statue on the top of a lofty column would have been 
equally out of place and generally a most unsatisfactory piece of 

‘\GriLpInG. —“ A quadriga with the Rhodian sun-god, by Lysippos, so pleased 
Nero. that, in a burst of barbarous enthusiasm he caused it to be covered with 
gold. But this treatment so detracted from the artistic worth of the work, that 
the removal of the precious metal at a later day was considered only to have in- 
creased its value, even though ugly scars were left behind.” — Mitchell's “ His- 
tory of Ancient Sculpture Nag 





t | Menia in the Forum at 
horses which Herodes Attacus, the famous orator, presented to the | 








| there are records of others, such as 
the statue of Probus on the column at 
Merten, near Metz, erected in honor 
| of his victory over the Germans, and 
of which the annexed cut is a more 
authentic 








work, as from most points of view it must have been distorted 
through foreshortening. Moreover, a horse and rider elevated to 
such an altitude can hardly be accepted as being naturally posed, 
although there are many European towns where there exist legends 
that once upon a time such an one rode his horse up the winding 
stair of such a tower, and after accomplishing his aimless feat rode 
safely down again. A mounted figure crowning one of these historic 
towers, such as the Giralda at Seville, 7 
or the Church of the Savior at Copen- 
hagen, would account for itself om the 
ground of symbolic value. Mention 
has already been made of the statue of 
Meenius that crowned the Columna 
Rome, and 


or less record. But the 





Tne Column of Theodosius at Constantinople. The Column of Probus at Merten near 


etz. 
most interesting and elaborate structure, one which from its size 
must have seemed dignified, was the famous column at Byzantium 
one hundred and five feet high, which was erected near St. Sophia 
in 543 by the order of Justinian in honor of his victory over the 
Persians, and is reputed to have existed in a more or less dilapidated 
condition till as late as the sixteenth century, when, it is likely, the 
Mohammedans gave it its coup de grace. ‘The artist Eustathius, who 
is said to have been a Roman, was probably inspired by a recollec- 
tion of Trojan’s column, but in place of erecting a piece of marble 
sculpture he built a brick core, covered it with bronze plates, and 
then placed on the 
summit a bronze 
statue of Justin- 
ian, which is said 
to have been some 
thirty feet high, 
and hence holds 
a place amongst 
the largest eques- 
trian figures ever 
modelled. Other 
authorities say 
that the crowning 
figure represented 
Theodosius. 
What might 
have been the mer- 
it of the eques- 
trian statue of 
Trajan which stood near to his triumphal column in the midst of his 
forum may be surmised from the effect it had on Constantius IT, 
when, in 357, he visited Rome and was overwhelmed with the magni- 
ficence he saw all about him. Feeling that it would not be possible 
to reproduce in his Eastern capital the glories of the Western city, 
he contented himself with expressing a desire to have a replica of the 
horse of this statue, and for his modesty was most cruelly snubbed 








British Museum.? 


Horse-tamer. 





2 From Miiller’s “‘ Denkmaler der Alten Kunst.” 
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by a travelling-companion, the Persian Prince Hormisda, who sug- 


gested that he must first “order a similar stable to be made for him, | 


if that be possible, so that your horse may be lodged as magnificently 
as the one we behold.” 


In 1878 much interest was excited at Rome and elsewhere by | 


the raising from the bed of the Tiber of fragments of a colossal eques- 
trian statue in bronze, which, for a time it was thought possible 
might be all that remained of the noted statue of Domitian, which 
formerly stood in the forum where the base has recently been dis- 


covered. This statue represented the emperor as the conqueror of | 


Germany, trampling on a figure which represented the Rhine. ; 
In the case of most of these lost works little is known but their 
names, but as a mere matter of record it may be well to enumerate a few 
of them, as for example, the one which Sulla set up before the rostrum 
tocelebrate his victory over Mithridates in 81; those which the 
Roman merchants set up in honor of Verres; the one at Ravenna of 


the emperor Zeno which was cast at Constantinople, and the statue | 


of Justinian that stood in the Augusteon at Rome. Of the famous 
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Equestrian Groups on the Prosceniu 


group of Alexander and twenty-four horsemen which was last 
heard of as adorning the portico of Octavia, it is known that it was 
modelled by Lysippus in honor of the victory at the Granicus, and 


was erected at Dion in Macedonia, whence it was carried to Rome by | 


Metellus by whom it was placed before the temple of Jupiter 


Stator, and was thereafter probably shifted about from place to | 
— according to the whim of the ruling power, and at length may | 


ave been carried back to the neighborhood of its place of origin 
when the other works of art were packed off to Constantinople. That 
there should not be left one of the eighty statues of Augustus —of 
which some at least were equestrian — is not to be wondered at, see- 





In the Vatican Museum. 


ing that many of them were of silver, and consequently likely to lose 
in the melting-pot their value as works of art. 


| and Roman sculp- 


| exist 


chariot, in pairs, in fours, or in sixes. The custom became so 
commonplace that it was a very welcome innovation when some 
sculptor in the times after the African campaign, conceived the idea 
of having his mimic cars of triumph drawn by elephants, and there- 
after the strange beast crowned more than one trophy at Rome. 

The group, now in the Vatican, of a lion who has seized a horse, 
is but one example of many pieces of sculpture in which the un- 
tamed and unmounted horse was the centre of interest, for there 
were sculptors in those days who devoted themselves as exclu- 
sively to modelling animals as Barye did in our own time. Amongst 
such sculptors may be named Calamis, of Athens, and Strongylion, 
who worked at Athens about 415 B. c., and there executed the fa- 
mous statue of the Trojan Horse which formerly stood in the 
Acropolis, and in the identification some years ago of the base on 
which it stood, a passage in the “Birds” of Aristophanes not a little 
assisted. This statue was of bronze, and was identified with its story 





m-wall of the Paris Opera-house. 


| by having in one side a window, from which Menestheus, Teucer and 


the sons of Theseus peered as if to see whether all Troy yet slept. 
Menestheus’ was selected with much appropriateness for this pur- 
pose as he excelled all the leaders of the Greeks in the manipulation 
of cavalry. The Trojan Horse was probably commemorated by 
statues in other places also, at any rate one was erected by the 
Argives at Delphi about 405 B. c., the work of Antiphanes of Argos. 

The horse and 
chariot was al- 
ways a favorite 
with both Greek 


tors, and records 


of many 
such groups, as 
for instance, the 


bronze group 
modelled = by 
Agelidas, the mas- | 
ter of Phidias, 
Myron and Poly- 
cletes, which com- . 
memorated the 
victory of Cleis- 
thenes at Olympia 
in 576 B.Cc., and 
showed him stand- 
ing in his chariot, “a 
while his driver oo 
guided the four 
horses who shared 
the immortality of 





From the Gallery of the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton. 

victory by being inscribed with their respective names. While Prax- 
iteles, the grandsire of his more famous descendant of the same name, 
modelled the charioteer for a group by Calamis in order that the 
human figure might not be unworthy of the horses, in the portrayal 


| of which Calamis excelled, while as a sculptor of the human figure 
| he ranked less high. 

Besides the single equestrian figures there were many groups of | 
statuary in which the horse was harnessed to the triumphal | 


Pliny speaks of his horses as “ equis semper 
sine emulo expressis,” — beyond all compare horses. This chariot is 
supposed to have been the one which stood on the Acropolis, erected 
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in memory of the victory of the Athenians over Chalcis in Eubea, 
and its erection there is testimony to its superlative merit. It is 
known, too, that Pythagoras exeeuted a bronze chariot group at 
Olympia in honor of the vietory of Cratisthenes, a native of Cyrene. 
In this group the victor 
was his own driver but 
he had a companion in 
the shape of a Victory. 

But the victors in char- 
iot-races were hot the 
only ones honored with 
statues. Canachus, of 
Sicyon, modelled a group 
of boys racing their hor- 
ses, and Dzdalus, also, 
modelled a boy who had 
just won a_ horse-race — 
evidence this that light- 
weight jockies were val- 
ued in those days. An- 
other evidence of the 
popular esteem for horse 
and horse-lover may be 
found in the fact that a 
bronze statue of Simon, 
a man who not only rode 
horses but wrote author- 
itatively about them, was 
made by Demetrius of 
Alopece. 

These antique equestrian statues did not always have to be of colossal 
or even natural size, for Dionysius made a statuette in bronze of a 
famous little mare with her groom beside her: the companion group, 
a horse and groom, was modelled by Simon, an ginetan sculptor. 





Caligula. In the British Museum, 


Vrerors or Games, —“* Glaukias executed for Gelon of Syracuse a chariot 
and four horses (quadriga) in honor of a victory in the Olympic chariot-race, and 
aided a statue of the owner, that Sicilian tyrant.’’! — Mitchell’s ‘History of 
Ancient Sculpture.” 

TERRA-COTTA QUADRIGA. —“ On the acroterium of the temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus erected by Tarquinius Superbus,? stood a quadriga of terra- 


cotta. which is related to have swollen prodigiously in the baking; an omen 
thought to portend the future greatness of the city.” —** Frum Dyer’s “ History 
of the City of Rome.”’ 

Per Horses.—Lucius Verus when consul caused a statue of his horse 


Volucris to be set up in the circus. 


CALIGULA. — Caius Cesar Augustus, third Roman emperor, son of Germanicus 
and Agrippina, born A. D. 12; sueceeded Tiberius in 37; after the promise of a 
beneficent reign, gave way to the caprice and cruelty of a madman; exhausted 
Italy by his extortions, and plundered the provinces, until murdered January 
24, 41 

Propos. — Mareus Aurelius Probus, Emperor from 276 to 282 A.D. Born at 
Sirmium. Son of a military officer of moderate fortune. He early entered the 
army and rose rapidly to distinetion, finally becoming commander of the whole 
East and on the death of Tacitus was by the army made Emperor. His reign 
was mainly spent in successful wars. One of his principles was never to allow 
the soldiers to be idle and to employ them in time of peace in useful work. This 
increase of duties was naturally unpopular with the troops, and while the 
Emperor was urging on the draining of the marshes of his native place he was slain 
during a sudden mutiny. Seareely any emperor has left so good a reputation. 
His death was mourned alike by senate and people and even the soldiers pres- 
ently repented and raise da monument in his honor. 

DoMITIAN. — Titus Flavius Domitianus. Born at Rome, October 52 4.p. The 
only tyrant among the succession of good and just princes from Vespasion down 
to Gommodus. Succeeded to the throne in 81. Erected many public buildings and 
temples and restored the temple of the Capitol, on the gilding of which alone 
(according to Plutarch) he spent the equivalent of £2,500 ,000. He was cruel and 
profligate, though while popular during the first part of his reign, he ruled well. 
He arrogated to himself divine honors, Murdered September, 96. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GREEK ANTIQUITIES SCANDAL. 
ATHENS, GREECE. 
j yUE sensational suicide last 
|! week of M. Psimoulis, the 
universally respected Presi- 
dent of the Police Department of 
the kingdom, is only one of the 
consequences of the extraordinary 
revelations of what is now popu- 
larly known as the “ Antiquities 
Scandal ” —revelations which have 
spread consternation in every cap- 
ital of Europe, and which may 
affect in an exceedingly disagreea- 
ble manner many public institutions 
and private citizens in the United 
States. 
Within the past month the 
Louvre Museum at Paris, the Brit- 
ish and South Kensington Museums 
: in London, the Imperial Art 
i. Museums at Berlin and Vienna, 
together with a host of minor 
establishments of kindred charac- 
been forced to surrender nearly all the most valuable speci- 
ancient Greek art which have come into their possession 


ter, have 


mens otf 


1A part of the pedestal of this group, bearing an inscription with the artist’s 
name was discovered at Olympia in 1878. 
2 King of Rome in the sixth century B. Cc. 


| tions, and soon accumulated large fortunes. 





during the last eight years. In order to realize the effect of this, it 
is only necessary to remember what enormous sums are annually de- 
voted by the various Governments of the Old World to the mainten- 
ance and increase of their national collections of ancient art. Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild at Paris and the Dukes of Sutherland and 
Westminster in England have likewise been forced to follow the 
example of their respective Governments in the matter, and, at the 
resent moment, all the well-known private art collections in Great 
sritain, France, Germany, Austria and Italy are, at the instance of 
the Greek Foreign Office, being submitted to a most searching per- 
quisition on the part of the police. 

The fact is that it has been discovered that almost all of the best 
specimens of ancient art which have been shipped from Grecian 
ports since 1879 have been purely and simply stolen from the Royal 
Central Museum of this city and from other similar Government in- 
stitutions and collections in the provinces of King George's turbu- 
lent little kingdom. The thefts have been perpetrated on a most 
gigantic scale, and a ring of the most prominent officials of the coun- 
try has been found to be implicated in the matter. Among their 
number are the directors of the Central Museum at Athens and of 
the other national art collections, several of the principal surveyors 
and collectors of the Customs department, the Chief of Police, whose 
death by his own hand has already been alluded to above, and four 
of the most eminent professors of the University here — one of whom 
by the way, was the ringleader of the band. Beginning in a very 
small way some eight years ago, they gradually extended their opera- 
Indeed, the magnificent 
marble palace of the professor and chief of the gang is one of the 
show-places of modern Athens. The disturbed and unsettled state 
of the political affairs of the country contributed in a great measure 
to their immunity from detection, and they at length grew so bold 
and venturesome in their thefts that we actually hear of the late 
Chief of Police proceeding three and four times a year to Paris and 
London in order to effect settlements with the dealers to 
the stolen goods were consigned. 

The thefts might have gone on indefinitely had not the attention 
of a Greek diplomat in London been attracted to the news of the 
acquisition by the British Museum of a magnificent marble bust of 
Adrian. On terms of acquaintance with the directors of that insti- 
tution, he was invited quite incidentally one night at a dinner-party, 
by one of their number, to inspect their latest purchase. Hardly 
had he set eyes on the bust, when he was startled to recognize it as 
having been one of the gems of the Royal Central Museum here. 
He immediately began an inquiry as to how this almost priceless 
piece of statuary had come into the possession of the art-dealers 
from whom it had been purchased by the British Museum, and in 
course of time sueceeded in discovering that it had formed part of 
a shipment which had been disposed of in London by a well-known 
Athens lawyer, nearly related to the director of the Museum here. 

It was just about this time that the great robbery was committed 
at Paris on Messrs. Feuardent & Rollin, the well-known art-dealers 
of the Rue Louvois. The burglary, which made much noise at the 
time, was so cleverly executed that the French police at first an- 
nounced their positive conviction that it was the work of American 
“cracksmen.” The losses of the firm were enormous, including an 
immense number of ancient and exceedingly rare Greek coins of a 
particular date and style. Elaborate and minute descriptions of the 
same were published in the French press and copied by most of the 
foreign newspapers, including those of Greece. The very moment 
the description of the missing coins was read here in Athens, it was 
at once remembered that they had formed part of the most celebrated 
finds of the past three years and that they had been placed at the 
time for safe keeping and exhibition in the Royal Central Museum 
here. There was no doubt as to the identity of the coins, for none 
other of the same date and style are known to be in existence. How 
then could they have found their way into the possession of Messrs. 
Feuardent & Rollin at Paris? 

The coincidence of this question, together with the arrival of the 
confidential diplomatic report from London concerning the presence 
of the famous bust of Adrian in the British Museum, induced Prime 
Minister Tricoupis to make a most searching and minute examina- 
tion of the national collections in the Museum here and elsewhere 
throughout the country. The result, as might have been expected, 
was simply appalling. Many of the ancient masterpieces, and, in 
fact, almost everything of any value, had disappeared, and it is incre- 
dible that the absence of so many well-known chefs-d’ceuvre should 
have escaped the notice of the public for so long. Of course, the 
Director-General of the Museum here and several of his principal 
officials were immediately placed under arrest, and, after much diffi- 
culty and persuasion, were induced by the authorities to make a full 
confession of the names of the,other members of their ring and of 
the extent of their operations. This led to the apprehension of the 
whole hand with the solitary exception of the president of the police 
department, who unable to face the terrible disgrace in store for him, 
blew out his brains in the presence of his wife and child at the very 
moment when the warrant was about to be served on him. 

A comprehensive list — startling in its length — of all the objects 
missing from the Museum here and from the other national collec- 
tions, was most carefully compiled, and copies thereof dispatched to 
the various Greek Legations abroad. The latter were instructed by 
Prime Minister Tricoupis to spare no efforts in effecting the discovery 
and restoration to the Hellenic Government of the stolen master- 
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pieces; and in cases where the surrender thereof was refused, the 
Legations were ordered to invoke the aid of the local police for the 
purpose of compelling restitution. Nor could assistance of this 
nature be withheld by the foreign governments in question; for in | 
every civilized country, the laws are clear and definite in declaring 
that stolen property, no matter in whose possession it may be at the 
time, must be restored without indemnity to the original owner there- 
of. In the case of the British Museum and, in particular, of the Paris 
Louvre, this compulsory restitution represents an exceedingly heavy 
luss, not only from an artistic, but also from a financial point of 
view, enormous sums having been spent by M. Waddington, when 
Minister of Fine Arts, in the purchase of masterpieces of ancient 
Greek art. 

Bad as all this is, there is still worse in store for the public and 
private collections of Greek art abroad. The scandal above de- 
scribed has had the effect of attracting popular attention to an im- 
portant law passed by the Greek Legislature and sanctioned by the 
King in 1872, which has hitherto been far more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. As it is of the utmost importance that every 
purchaser of a Greek antique should be aware of what the risks are 
to which he exposes himself, it may be of interest to give the follow- 
ing principal paragraphs of the statute in question, the terms of 
which are almost analogous with the French laws on the same sub 
ject. 





Sec. 6. Any person who discovers an antique on or in ground 
constituting either Government, Crown or public property, is bound 
hereby to immediately notify the Government thereof, all antiques 
thus discovered being regarded as the sole property of the Govern- 
ment. It is left to the diseretion of the latter whether or 
ward the finder, the matter being entirely optional to the Council of 
Ministers. Any failure on the part of the finder to notify the Govern- | 
ment of his discovery is regarded as an act of embezzlement and 
theft, and punishable as such with penal servitude. 

See. 7(a) If the antique is found on or in ground constituting | 

| 


not to re- | 


private property, the finder is bound under the same penalties de- 

scribed in the preceding paragraph to notify the Government of his | 
discovery within three days thereof. In such cases the Government | 
is regarded as owning one-half of the antiques brought to light, the 
other half becoming the property of the finder. | 

(+) If the latter is anxious to sell his half of the find, he is bound 
to give the Government the option of purchase, and it is only in 
case the Government declines the offer, in writing, that the finder is 
at liberty to dispose of his half, but only to a purchaser resident in 
the Kingdom. Neither the purchaser in question, nor the finder, are 
allowed to export any portion of the find, unless provided with a 
written and sealed permit by the Government. 

Sec. 8. Any antique, no matter to whom it may belong, which is 
exported without being provided with a permit signed and sealed by 
the Minister of the Interior, becomes, trom the moment it passes 
beyond the Greek frontier, and ipse facto, the exclusive property of 
the Hellenic Government. 

It may safely be asserted that not even ten per cent of the ship- 
ments of antiques which have left Greek ports within the past eigh- 
teen years have been provided with the necessary official permit. 
That being the case, their retention by their present possessors con- 
stitutes an illegal act, since they are the property of the Hellenic 
Government, which is legally entitled to demand their restitution. 
The latter cannot be denied. For when it can be proved that the 
vendor was not entitled to the legal possession of the goods sold, | 
the rights of the purchaser to the ownership thereof become annulled, 
and those of the most recent legal proprietor alone remain. The 
law on this subject is exceedingly explicit in Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Austria, and there can be no opposition thereto wher- 
ever the Greek Government chooses to demand its enforcement. 

The popular demand for the stringent application of this law con- 
cerning the export of antiques has led to the very strictest kind of | 
watch being established by the revenue officers in the ports of the | 
Piraeus, Nauplia, Corinth, ete. In fact all travellers leaving the | 
country are submitted to a most objectionable personal search on the 
part of the authorities, with a view of preventing any antiqnes be- | 
ing smuggled out of the country. No person or object is allowed to 
leave Greece without undergoing the closest kind of examination. | 
This, however, has led to the Greek Government being placed ina | 
most amusing quandary. One of the principal articles of export 
from Greek ports is forged antiques, which it is asserted are mostly 
shipped to the United States. Since the present strict watch has 
been established on all outgoing freight, the Government can no 
longer pretend to ignore the trade. sy officially sanctioning it, King 
George and his Ministers become parties to the swindle, while if it 
is prohibited, a death-blow will be struck at one of the most profit- | 
able branches of Greek industry and commerce. — Correspondence of 
the Ne w York Tribune. 


Tue Corn or Tae PHaraons.—Mr. David Drew of Plymouth, 
planted last spring some corn taken from a mummy exhumed in Eygpt, | 
and estimated to be 4000 years old. The stalks are now about six to | 
six and a-half feet high. The leaves alternate on the stalk like common 
corn, and have the white mid rib of sweet corn; but the product of the | 
plant is the most singular part of it, for, instead of growing inan ear like | 
modern corn, there is a heavy cluster of small twigs in place of th 
spindle which hands downward from its weight, and each twig is | 
thickly studded with kernels, each of which is in a separate husk. — 
Boston Herald. 











WHY WE PUBLISHED A CERTAIN ILLUSTRATION. 


To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Whilst I fully appreciate the trials that beset the 
editor of an architectural journal and realize that endless patience 
and tact are required to even approximately satisfy the importuni 
ties of ardent contributors I cannct believe that the exigencies of 
politic journalism demand that subscribers should suffer the inflic 
tion of such reproductions as the “ Studies by Architectural Stu- 
dents ” in your issue of Sept.  F 

That these studies are simply the work of students is no plea for 
their publication — nor for their suppression. Your paper has in its 
day published student work of merit, showing ability, good training, 
promise of development and good draughtsimenship. When these 
qualities can be shown in anybody’s work — students’ or practition 
-let it be published; but when none of these qualities are ap- 
parent I maintain that to publish the work does a positive harm to 
the author, to the reader and, most of all, to the journal itself. 

I write this in no unkindly spirit, but as one interested in the 
proper encouragement of architectural training and in the continued 
good name of your journal. AN INITIAL SUBSCRIBER. 

WE are sorry that ‘‘ An Initial Subscriber 
who subscribe for the sake of “ 


ers’ 


”’ seems to belong to the e) 
the pictures ”’ 


ass 


only, else it could not have 


| escaped his notice that the print of which he complains is &n illustration 


of an article describing the work at one of the institutions which undertake 
to give instruction in architecture. if our correspondent holds that it is not 
our duty to give full information concerning these institutions, we cannot 
agree with him. Those who selected the material presumably picked out 
the most praiseworthy drawings. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECTS. 


THE SPIRES OF STRASBOURG 


DRALS. 


AND COLOGNE CATHE 


LOUISVILLE, KyY., Aug. 2, 
To 

Dear Sirs, In the article “Italian Cities” of your last issue 
occurs the passage that the highest piece of masonry, which exists in 
Europe is the tower of the Strasbourg Cathedral with 426 feet. I 
take the liberty to state that there is a higher church building in 
Europe ; namely, the Cathedral in Cologne on the Rhine, the spires 


rHE EpItorRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


| of which are over 500 feet high ; they are the highest church towers 


in Christendom. They were completed within the last fifty years 
after having remained in an unfinished condition for several centu- 
ries. The most remarkable thing about these towers, aside from 
their height, is that they have been executed from the original draw- 


ings, which were found by chance. They are built in stone to the 


top. READER. 
A DISPUTE OVER IMPERFECT WORK. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., August 20, 1888, 
‘To THe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Dear Sirs, — We write to ask you to settle a dispute between a 
building-committee and The points in guestion are 
these: A flat roof in which rest heavy timbers carrying large water 
tanks was built with so little fall that the water lies in the centre 
and is &ilculated to rot the bearing timbers. The other point is, gal 
vanized-iron hip-rolls that are so constructed that they leak and will 
have to be taken off. The building is a very large one covering a 
piece of ground 160 x 250 feet. We were not allowed a clerk-of- 
the-works and had to superintend the construction without this aid, 
and these points escaped our notice. 


ourselves. 


The building was accepted 
by us and by the building-committee, and now these defects show 
themselves some ten months after acceptance of the structure, and 
notwithstanding the “(General Condition ” clause of specification 
which reads as follows: “ The builders must give bond for the re- 
pairs’ of all roofs, gutters, and in short all of his work that may 
require repairs for the period of twelve months,” the building 
committee demand that we, at our expense, repair and make good 
this construction. We hold that the contractors are the responsi- 
ble parties. Please decide and oblige. S. & T. 


Ir the roof-timbers were not properly levelled, it is the builder’s duty 
to make them right. If the hip-roll was improperly made or put on it is 
for the person who made it or put it on to replaceit properly. Itis absurd 
to expect an architect to see everything that may be out of the way about 
a building. If his plans and specifications are skilfully prepared, and he 
looks over the work carefully during a reasonable number of visits of the 
usual length, and orders the correction of such mistakes as he sees he has 
done his duty, and the owner has no claim against him for not 
niscient. His certificate or acceptance of the building does not alter the 
case. It is well settled that the architect’s certificate is simply an expression 
of his opinion about the building, and not in any way a guaranty of the 
work. Even if his opinion wasa mistaken one, he is not liable for any 
damage unless the mistake was the result of gross carelessness or igno- 
rance, and an erroneous certificate of the completion of the building does 
not free the builder in the least from his obligation to complete it according 


being om- 
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to contract. Architects and owner would do well to remember that the 
architects’ duty is to furnish proper and skilfally made drawings and speci- 
fications, and scientific directions ; and the builders’ is to perform the con- 
tract tothe letter. The architect helps the owner by endeavoring with 


reasonable diligence to detect violations of the contract, but he never in 
-Eps. AMERICAN 


the smallest degree takes the place of the contractor. 
ARCHITECT. 























CLaAm Or GREECE TO GRECIAN ANTIQI IT1ES. — Speaking ot 


us 
the plea of ownership in everything dug out of her soil, recently put 


forward bv Greece, the London Telegraph says Once the principl ot 
the right of antiquarian capture, subject, of course, to the proper 
provisos of the law known as “ treasure-trove,’’ was lost sight of ; once 
the archeologist, spending years of his life and labor in research of 
buried truth to be brought to light for the good of all thoughtful man 
kind, was reduced to the level of a petty thief or a well-meaning 
burglar, and there would be an end to the study of the past. We 
should have the Ptolemies crowding from Cairo to claim the mummies of 
their ancestors, and some Babylonian and Assyrian gentlemen whirling 


up to Bloomsbury to de mand the winged bulls that once decorated their 


forefathers’ halls and palaces Moreover, the situation would becom 


still more complex ; indeed, a European war could scarcely be obviated 
if by any chance a ‘‘Queen Annie’s farthing’’ were found on an 
island of the Archipelago, or an Irish bronze Celt discovered among 
the curiosities of some travelled Corinthian collector. We have no 


wish seems to have taken of late to the 
manufacture of her antiquities, and retell the story of the recently con 
fiscated Piren fragments of evidently modern workmanship, which 
had been broken for the mystification of the credulous. It may, indeed, 
be that Greece feels that her simple sons are rather tending to flood the 
market with ¢ 


ng dignity 


to press the point that Greece 





‘ounte rfeits, and that she has need of recovering her wan 
Nor is it needful to reiterate that some of the best ‘‘bits,’”’ 
in Greek collections come from European Turkey and Asia Minor, and, 
on a similar ground to that advanced by the Hellenes, ought to be sent 
back by parcel-post to Constantinople; we rather base our objections 
to this proposed cry of ‘‘Give them back” on the long recognized 
right of skilled antiquarians to seek and find and store as they please. 
If the found are of great intrinsic value, and the government 
of the country where they are found never thought of digging them up 
for themselves, let that country by all means be compensated for their 
loss, or let investigation, as is generally the case, only be allowed to 
take plac of a ‘‘firman,’’ or some similar potent instrument 

il redistribution of antiquities all over Europe, a 


goods’ 


by virtue 


But a sort of gener 
scientific sorting of artistic treasures, is a wholly impossible and ridicu 
lous scheme 


Tue Accipent at Sevitte Catrneprat.—Further particulars of 
the fall of a pillar of the Seville Cathedral are now at hand. It was 
about three o’clock in the afternoon when the people of Seville who 
lived near the Cathedral (writes a correspondent of the London Daily 
News) were suddenly startled by a loud report. They at first fancied 


that it must be a repetition of the earthquake of 1884. Soon a cloud 
of dust filled the air, and those that rushed out were told that 
terrible accident had taken place in their beautiful Cathedral. This 
bad news astonished nobody, as it had been expected. Many, indeed, 
for some time past, never entered the church without some misgivings 
Fortunately, no one was in the building at the time. It happened to be the 
hour of the ‘‘ siesta,’’ when only those who have something particular to 
in the It was ascertained that one of the stone columns 
it had long been in a dangerous state had given way at last, bringing 
ywn with it a considerable portion of the nave over the choir rhe 
fine organ and all the beautiful carved ‘‘Silleria,’’ once the glory of 
the Carthusian monastery before it was transferred to the Cathedral, 
much damaged Ihe architects say that they had repeatedly 
called attention to the condition of this part of the Cathedral, but that, 
not expecting any immediate collapse, they had paid more attention to 
other parts of the which are in an equally dangerous condition. 
Even the lovely Giralda tower is reported to be in a very unsatisfactory 
state rhe Cathedral has been closed by order of the authorities, and 
it will probably be some years before strangers can again visit the great 
est attraction of the Andalusian city. 
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church 


Bertin, Germany. — Under the heading of ‘‘ New Berlin,’’ many in- 
teresting particulars of the progress of the Prussian capital since 1871, 
have been gathered together by Professor Paloezy, and contributed as 
a feuilleton to the Neue Freie Presse. There are now, it seems, 25 pub- 
li in Berlin, with more than 100,000 volumes. Vienna's 29 
public squares are compared with 58 possessed by Berlin. Though 
Vienna has its Prater and Paris its Bois de Boulogne, 


libraries 


serlin surpasses 


both in its Griinwald, with its immense extent, its hills and vales, its 
woods and lakes, villas and hunting-lodges. The northern limit now 
lies close to the houses of Charlottenburg, the largest suburb. Berlin 


expends yearly more than 10,000,000 marks on the poor, and mendi 
cants in the streets are unknown. The citizens take pride in serving 
without reward. More than 12,000 of them are now thus 
working for the town, while the number of paid officers is compar- 
ALIVeELY 


their city 


insignificant. More than half of the 51 magistrates who carry 
on the direction of affairs in the ‘‘ Red House” have no salary, though 
their office is no sinecurs his unselfish devotion to the general well 


being is the sure guaranty for the further development of the city. It 
four years ago that the Prussian Landtag voted 4,000,000 marks 
increase of the royal museums of Berlin. Several millions of 


marks have been recently voted for deepening the bed of the Spree and 


is only 
for the 


for improvements of the Upper Spree canal, which will greatly facili- 

tate the trade of the city. The city railway costs enormous sums. The 
| ministerial palaces, though simple in style, have luxurious and com- 
| modious interiors. Four monumental post-offices and the magnificent 
| Polytechnic at the west end of the Thiergarten are the boast of the 
city. The new palace of the Reichstag in the Konigsplatz is rising 
from its foundations, and in less than three years it will probably be 
the greatest ornament of the city. A striking illustration of the pro 
gress of Berlin is the almost unexampled increase of the students in the 
| University, who numbered in 1887 no less than 6888. At this moment 
| the University of Berlin is the most frequented in the world; that of 
| Vienna comes next. The number of professors is about 300. The 

pupils in the new Polytechnic number more than 1200, and all other 
| schools are in a flourishing condition. 

















BUILDERS complain that they have not been favored with the same con- 
cessions in prices on building-materials, that have been made on other 


manufactured products. The falling-off in building-activity throughout 
the East, is likely to bring about, in a measure, a decided weakness in prices, 
but it is a question whether any benefit will result. The opinions of builders 
and architects vary as to the extent of the reduction in building activity this 
season. in the six New England States ; it is placed variously. at 10 to 15 
per cent ; some authorities even naming 20 per cent. In New York State, 
the decline is estimated at 25 to 40 per cent, some even placing it as high as 
50 per cent. In New York City, a better condition of things is reported 
Most kinds of building material are declining ; the supply of brick is far 
above the demand ; plaster and cement are very low, but manufacturers 
continue production, in the hope that a heavy demand will relieve them 
next season. Nails have reached the lowest point touched for several years. 
Good nails have sold at New York and Boston, at $1.75. Laths are also very 
low, while lumber maintains its average quotations, under a good steady 
| demand. The reason for this is, that Western markets have been absorb- 
| ing enormous quantities of white and yellow pine, leaving comparatively 
less for the Eastern markets. Builders of high repute, and whose opinions 
| are worth quoting, give it out unreservedly, that a reaction will take place 
in New England and New York next year, and the reasons they assign, 
although they are based mainly on faith, are in all probability correct. 


Capitalists and financiers are anxious to make liberal investments and im- 
provements, but their course will depend largely upon the margin of profit 
which is likely to be realized. Abundant crops will assist. Farther West, 
a better condition of things is found ; builders have been very well employed 
| all this season. A good many who found employment scarce in the larger 
cities in the Spring, sought and found work in the smaller cities and towns 
throughout the interior. A great deal of work has been quietly progress- 
ing, which the trade and daily journals have entirely overlooked. Towns 
| have been springing up all along the lines of nearly all roads between Penn- 
sylvania and Missouri. Kansas has been doing very well in several of its 
| larger towns ; certain sections of Missouri have been active ; in others, but 
little progress has been made, In Colorado, Montana and Washington 
| Territory, there has been great activity, especially in railroad construction. 
Wasbington Territory promises to attract a great deal of both foreign and 
| American capital next year. Montana also is opening up opportunities for 
| enterprise. Railroad construction in the Southwest will be actively pushed. 
British capitalists are interesting themseives in railroad schemes, and are 
anxious to prosecute their work early in the Spring, even against the pru- 
dent counsels of American advisers, in favor of delay. The iron trade is 
improving, throughout the country, but the full volume of demand will not 
be presented until the elements of uncertainty are removed. The lumber 
trade, as above stated, is very active in the West, and fairly so in the East. 
Between 30 and 40 saw mills are now being erected along the South Atlantic 
Coast. Industrial activity in the South still continues, and there is as much 
projected work this September as there has been in any monthinthe year. 
The returns to capital in textile enterprises, in mining, and in the larger 
manufacturing establishments of all kinds, are such as to encourage addi- 
tional capital to enter into the same channels of activity Speculators 
are able to earn but a poor living at this time. Their most strenuous efforts 
fail to attract the “sheep” into Wall Street. A boom in railway stocks is al- 
most an impossibility. Speculative talent will probably have but little 
employment in the next few months. Values are too well understood ; the 
earning capacity of railroads is thrown before the eyes of the publi fre- 
quently and thoroughly, that there is but little room for investors to force 
up values by any kind of false figuring. There is, however, a wide field for 
those who are interested in getting up corners, and there is danger from 
this source despite the intelligence and alertness of the public. Unpopular 
as it may be to assert the fact, the growth of trusts at this time, is a sort of 
necessity ; and no legislation, State or National, can do more than to make 
the managers of these colossal combinations very careful how they pro- 
ceed. Without theorizing on the subject, it must be briefly stated that the 
enormous productive capacity of the country requires some form of con- 
trol beyond that created by old trade associations and organizations. Exist- 
ing commercial and industrial conditions are beyond the reach of old 
methods ; the growth of trusts may, for the present. threaten prices, and 
promise great profits to the managers of them ; but the influences at work 
within them, and which are sure to follow their growth, will protect 
the people from harm. This assertion is susceptible of demonstration ; 
and such demonstration occurs to the intelligence of many of those 
who are now crying out against them. For all that, the trusts them- 
selves are not organized for any charitable purposes, but will devour 
all they can of what comes within their reach. They will be un- 
able to gratify any large proportion of their desires. The shops, mills and 
factories are adding daily to their labor force, and orders are daily increas- 
ing for supplies for immediate, and also for winter delivery. No industry 
is in a dangerous condition. A healthy industrial activity for 1889 is as- 
sured in the continuance of the low prices, which the competition of the 
past months has established. The only improvement in prices will be the 
withdrawal of the very lowest quotations that hard-pressed merchants and 
wanufacturers have made for the sake of business. Apart from that, there 
will be neither advance nor decline. There will be very little anticipation 
of want by consumers, because they have confidence that the productive 
capacity of the country is sufficient to supply all wants as fast as they may 
| legitimately arise. 
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